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and orchards, and near it is the once celebrated 
Dominican convent, now converted into a manufac- 
tory- The church, however, is preserved. Before 
reaching Benefica, and about six miles from Lisbon, 
is the royal palace of Queluz, the name signifying 
• what a light!' and surrounded by very fine gar- 
dens." 



MANIFEST DESTINY. 

Nothing is as it was of old. 

Where cities stood the cattle browse ; 
Weeds strike their roots through royal mould ; 

The lizards bask in Ca;sar's house. 
What Cheops built the Pyramid? 
Whose dust, if any, there is hid ? 

If these, the master-races, fell. 

Much more the tribes whom they o'erthrew. 
From whence they came, no man can tell, 

Nor whither vanished like the dew. 
The same destruction now, as then, 
" Makes obsolete these outworn men. 

The red man, whom our hardy sires 

Found in possession of the land ; 
Who built in woods his wigwam fires, 

And smoked his pipe ; or, bow in hand, 
Crept on the wild deer, or the bear — 
Or tracked the panther to his lair ; 

Who, grim, and hard of heart at best, 

Daubed in his war-paint, stole away, 
With twenty devils in his breast, 

To where his hated foeman lay ; 
Whom, if asleep he could not find, 
And his strong arms in pinions bind, 

To burn him at the dreadful stake, — 

He would devote to sudden death ; — 
As suddenly his scalp would take, 

And mock the rattle in his breath ; 
Then, if pappoose and squaw he saw, 
Would massacre pappoose and squaw ! . 

These bronze barbarians of the Past, 

Cast in the moulds of hell, are gone ; 
Their world was wanted ; far and fast 

We drove them towards the setting sun. 
Ay, — and if future need should be, 
We '11 drown them in the western sea ! 

With iron nets we hold their trail ; 

They find us wheresoe'er they go ; 
Though fierce, they cannot make us quail, 

Nor match the rifle with the bow. 
We '11 give them graves, and let them try 
The happy hunting grounds on high ! 

— R.H. Stoddard. 



LITERATURE. 



There is a passage somewhere in Sterne, probably in " Tristram 
Shandy," wherein he describes the way in which writers of a certain 
sort do their literary work, and he puts a query in something like the 
following words : Shall we forever make books, as apothecaries 
make medicines, by pouring out of one bottle into another ? The 
query is pertinent to many authors, especially to Sterne himself 
who stole the substance of the very query from — if our memory 
seryes — Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy." We are reminded 
of this anecdote by a volume of upwards of five hundred pages, 

" which has lately been published by Messrs. Dewitt C. Lent & Co., 
and which is illustrated with between fifty and sixty drawings by 
Fredericks, White, Waud, Eytinge, Dixon, Nast, Stevens, and 
Mathews. It is a handsome book, and a readable, but it is com- 
pounded after the recipes of Sterne and Burton. To say that it 
should not have been so compounded would be to reflect discredit 
on many books of far greater pretension, such books, for example, 
as "The Curiosities of Literature " of the elder Disraeli, who to 
the last day of his life was emptying the bottles of other people, often 
without any intimation that such was the case, and sometimes with 
the pretense that the borrowed mixture was really an original dis- 
covery of his own ! Our Saladist is guilty of no such literary sin as 
this. He does not pretend to have " discovered" his facts' ; indeed, 

' he makes no pretense of any kind. His object was simply to collect 
what; for want of a better word, may be called gossip, and to ar- 
range it under different heads in the shape of little essays; He has 
succeeded in. doing this, and the result is a volume which can be 
read with interest, even by those who are familiar with this kind of 
literature., It goes over a good deal of ground, and contains as 
much new matter as we could reasonably expect. We find a few 
mistakes, as where Leigh Hunt is twice credited with the poem 
which Wordsworth wrote in praise of his own wife, and which con- 
tains the often quoted passage : 

" A creature not too bright, or good." 

Another mistake consists in attributing to Southey the reply which 
Lamb made to Coleridge when he asked him if he had ever heard 
him preach, " I never heard you do anything else." We question 
the truth of the statement that Bloomfield wrote his "Farmer's 
Boy "" with chalk on the top of a pair of bellows. There can be no 
doubt, however, we think, that when Campbell wrote the couplet : 

" When front to front the marching armies shine, 
Halt ere they meet and form the lengthening line, " 

the couplet of Pope : 

• " When front to front the bannered hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line." 



was in his mind ; but the simple circumstance of his memory play- 
ing him a trick hardly justifies the charge of literary larceny. That 
he borrowed aline in " O'Connor's Child," 

" The hunter and the deer a shade," 

from the American poet Freneau, is passed over without notice. 
ParneU's " Hermit " is not correctly traced. Pope stated that Par- 
nell found it in Howell, and that it was written originally in Span- 
ish, whence Howell had probably translated it in prose, and 
inserted it in one of his letters ; but Pope was in error. It existed 
before Howell wrote, or before Martin Luther, from whom Parnell 
is thought to have taken it by our author. It is certainly in the 
" Gesta Romanoram," which dates as far back as the fourteenth 
century. We doubt the propriety of placing Landor's " Citation 
and Examination of William Shakspeare " among Literary Impos- 
tures, since it was not intended to, and did not, deceive. With 
regard to the forgeries of Chatterton, it is not correct to say that 
they were induced by the cold neglect with which he found his own 
original effusions received, for some of them are among the earliest 
things that he wrote ; besides, his original effusions, as our author 
calls them, received all the attention they merited, which was very 
little. 

Not to find any more fault, however, let us select a few leaves 
from these Salads. Here is an epitaph, which is said to have been 
copied from a churchyard in England : 

" Here lies me and my three daughters, 

Brought here by using Seidlitz waters ; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 

We wouldn't have been in these here vaults." 

There is something- grim, not to say morose, in this epitaph on a 
stone in Guildford churchyard : 

" Reader pass on, ne'er waste your time 
, On bad biography and silly rhyme, 

' For what 1 am, this cumbrous clay ensures, 

And what I was, is no affair of yours." 

The epitaph of old Thomas Churchyard, a voluminous versifier in 
the days of Elizabeth, contains a warning which all young poets 
would do well to bear in mind : 

" Come, Alecto, and lend me thy torch, 
To find a churchyard in a church porch ; 
Povertie and poetrie this tomb doth enclose — 
Therefore, gentlemen, be merry in prose." 

It would be difficult/to crowd more praise in two lines than is in the 
following epitaph, found in a churchyard in Devonshire : 

" She was — but words are wanting to say what ; 
Think what a woman should be — she was that." 

We miss a famous epitaph, which, certainly ought to have been 
given. It Was written by an ignorant gentleman (or rather was 
" conveyed " by him from Shakspeare), and was intended to com- 
memorate the virtues of a beloved wife, who was cutoff in the flower 
of her youth — ' ' Frailty, thy name is woman ! ' ' The best offset to 
that is the Bull attributed to an Irish peer — " The only way that a 
gentleman should look at the faults of a pretty woman is — with his 
eyes shut ! " If we could only look at some writers in the same 
way what a pleasant task it would be to review them ! We do not 
allude to our Saladist, of course, for, as we have intimated, his book 
is readable and entertaining. 



"Books which are books" was a happy characterization which 
Lamb once applied to the books which he loved. What his small 
library consisted of he has not told us, but we know from his essays 
that its scanty shelves contained some of the old poets, as Drayton, 
Daniel, Sir Philip Sydney, • and, possibly, Lord Brook ; and, 
among later writers, Burton, and the fantastic folios of Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Whether he would have included among 
his favorites such a volume as " Macaronic Poetry," of which Mr. 
James Appleton Morgan is the author, and Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton the publishers, is not certain, his taste was so whimsical ; 
although it is clear to our minds that he should have done so, for 
assuredly its place is among "books which are books," because it 
could not have been written without a free use of books, and good 
books, too. It is a collection of macaronic poems, which, the reader 
hardly need be told, are poems in two or more languages, the basis 
of English 'macaronics being, of course,. English, with a sprinkling 
of Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, or what not besides in 
the shape of living and dead tongues. Scholars have long been 
addicted to writing macaronics, the result being a complete species 
of Literature, which only scholars can fully appreciate. Mr. Mor- 
gan gives us a brief bibliography of the most noted works of which 
it is composed, with selections from some of the best of them. A 
few examples, taken at random from, his pages, will give a better 
idea of what these learned trifles are than anything we can say 
concerning them. Here are two little friends of our early days, 
children of good old Mother Goose, — who are easily recognized in 
spite of their foreign dress : 

" Parvus Jacobus Horner 

Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie ; 

Inferuit thumb 

Extraherit plum, 
Clamans, Quid sharp puer am I. 

' ' Parvula Bo-peep 

Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find them ; 

Desere alone 

Et venient home 
Cum omnibus caudis behind them." 

A second version of the last in French is equally amusing : 

" Petit Bo-peep 

A perdu ses moutons 

Et ne fait pas que les a pris, 

O laissez les tranquilles 

111 vendront en ville 

Et chacun sa que aptes lui." 



Better still is one of " les moutons : " 

" Ba, ba, mouton noir, 

Avez vous de laine ? 

Oui Monsieur, non Monsieur, 

Trois sacs pleine. 
Un pour mon maitre, un pour ma dame, 
Pas un pour le jeune enfant qui pleure dans le chemin." 

Political readers, and singers, of an earlier generation will remem- 
ber the original of this memento of the Henry Clay campaign of 
1844: 

CE HEME VIF.UX COON. 

Ce meme vieux coon n'est pas quite mort, 
II n'est pas seulement napping : 
Je pense, myself, unless j'ai tort 
Cette chose est yet to happen. 

Et dix huit forty-four, je sais, 
Vous'U hear des curious noises, 
He'll whet ces dents against some Clay, 
Et scare des Loco-Bois-es ! 

You know que quand il est awake, 
Et quand il scratch ces clawses, 
Les Locos dans leurs souliers shake, 
Et, sheepish, hang leurs jaws-es. 

Ce meme vieux coon, je ne sais pas why, 
Les mischiefs come across him, 
II fait believe he's going to die, 
Quand seulement playing possum. 

Mais wait till we le want encore, ' 

Nous'U stir him up with une pole : 
He'll bite as mauvais as before 
Nous pulled him de son hole ! 



There are as many ways of writing the history of literatures as 
there are of writing the history of peoples, but the best way is that 
Which enables the historian to enter into the life of his subject, and 
trace the influences that made it what it is, and to present these 
influences and this life in their entirety. The discovery of this for- 
tunate way implies the possession of certain admirable faculties with 
which literary historians are not generally gifted, and which may 
be summed up in the single word — philosophy. The historian 
must be a philosopher before he can be a historian, or his history 
will be little beyond a catalogue of names and dates. He should 
have all his facts before him when he writes, but they should not be 
the end, but the beginning, of his work, of which they are, in real- 
ity, only so many clues that he is bound to follow, no matter 
whither they conduct him. He must understand his facts, and 
without the aid of any theory of his own, and must master them, or 
they will master him. The literature of a people contains such 
elements of thought, and such modes of expression — how did they 
come there, and what do they mean ? This is the problem which 
faces the literary historian ; and he must grasp it, or give place to 
some one who can. 

Many have sought to write the History of English Literature, for 
example, but it still remains to be written. Pope entertained the 
idea of writing it at one time, and a very entertaining idea it was, 
judging from the specimens of his conversation which Spence has 
handed down to us. Gray thought of it as seriously as his desul- 
tory nature would permit, and might have accomplished something, 
had he set seriously to work ; but he did nothing. Warton did all 
that he could, which was a great deal, considering the time when 
he wrote, and the cast of his mind, which was scholarly rather than 
critical; but his work was left unfinished, and remains as a monu- 
ment of his industry. Of Craik's History, and that of the Cham- 
bers Brothers, it is not necessary to speak here, since they are 
merely hand-books on a large scale. There is no History of Eng- 
lish Literature, in short, unless we accept that of M. Taine, of 
which Messrs. Holt & Williams have lately published a translation 
by H. Van Laun. 

It is a great work — the greatest that M. Taine has written. 
Whether the English will accept it as such admits of a doubt, or 
rather does not admit of a doubt, for it is certain, we think, that 
they will not accept it. They will say that M. Taine is a French- 
man, which is true, and that no Frenchman can understand 
English literature, which is not so true, if it be true at all. Vol- 
taire did not comprehend Shakspeare, but considered him a barba- 
rian (and he wasn't, you know) ; therefore M. Taine cannot 
comprehend Shakspeare. This is not logical, perhaps, but then 
the English mind is not logical, when Shakspeare is in question. 
Nor the American mind, either, for that matter. For the American 
mind is like the English mind, in matters literary, only there is less 
of it, and it is less cultured. No American and no Englishman 
could have taken the view of Shakspeare that M. Taine does, 
although it is quite likely that M. Taine's view of Shakspeare will 
set many Englishmen and Americans thinking. They will not 
think less of Shakspeare, perhaps, but they will think of him differ- 
ently. M. Taine understands the greatness of Shakspeare, as 
Goethe did in Germany, and as Coleridge thought he did in Eng- 
land ; but it does not impress him as it did them. He does not 
admit the greatness of Shakspeare's art ; on the contrary, he denies 
that Shakspeare was an artist, as the word is now understood. He 
finds in him an infinite truth to Nature, but the Nature is essentially 
an English one — native to the country in which he was born, and 
the circumstances around him. Shakspeare was what he was, by 
virtue of his surroundings, as well as his genius. He had the 
largest insight that poet ever possessed, but it so mastered him as 
to prevent his being an artist. He saw everything at once, and 
from all sides. " Shakspeare never sees things tranquilly. All the 
powers of his mind are concentrated in the present image or 
idea. He is buried and absorbed in it. With such a genius, we 
are on the brink of an abyss, the eddying water dashes in headlong, 
devouring whatever object it' meets, bringing them to light again, 
if at all, transformed and mutilated, We pause stupified before 
these convulsive metaphors, which might have been written by a 
fevered hand in a night's delirium, which gather a pageful of ideas 



